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of substitution ' ) " mark the limits of symbolism " (p. 1 2). "It is evidently 
necessary," he says, "to define verbally the first symbols and the first 
formulas . . . [These two principles] cannot be expressed in symbols, just 
because they are the foundation of the use of symbols." As well say that 
they cannot be expressed in language, because they are the foundation of 
the logical use of words. Moreover, a definition of symbols in terms of 
undefined words adds nothing to their force. It simply imports into the 
symbols that very haziness of signification, which it is the proper function 
of symbols to disperse. They must be defined, — as M. Couturat elsewhere 
(p. 41) clearly shows, — by means of systems of postulates. The source of 
his misunderstanding is not far to seek. He has momentarily forgotten 
that logic is simply an analytical, not a constructive science. In develop- 
ing the system of logic, we must make actual employment of the whole of 
that system which we are about to describe ; and no less than this is im- 
plied in the two principles above mentioned. But this shortcoming, if it 
be such, attaches not simply to symbolic logic, but to every other species 
of logic as well. It is not fair to call it a " limit of symbolism.' ' 

Of the philosophy which underlies this work, one may say without great 
injustice that it is essentially a seventeenth century rationalism ; and the 
critical reader who chances to have been carried away by more recent ten- 
dencies of thought may regard this aspect of the work as detracting from 
its value. This would probably be a mistake. The detailed researches 
which are here recorded are well worth appreciation in terms of any phi- 
losophy. It will not do to ignore them on the ground of a wholesale objec- 
tion to their fundamental conceptions. And the hypothesis of a • rational ' 
system of the deductive sciences is at least convenient as a temporary basis 
for the present investigation. 

As regards the criticism of Kant contained in the appendix, a less favor- 
able judgment must be given. The author's logical machinery is fatally 
inadequate to his task. In detail, the criticism is irreproachably correct ; 
but it leaves the fundamental issues where it found them. For, after all, 
the result of the whole argument is but to add another leading question to 
the Kantian Prolegomena : How is pure logic possible ? The reduction of 
formal logic to a system of independent postulates simply throws into relief 
the fact that these postulates, at least, are synthetic propositions, which a 
Kant might well assume to be a priori, and into whose justification he 
would then certainly proceed to inquire. Perhaps, however, for this very 
reason, the essay should have an unusual interest for the appreciative stu- 
dent of Kant. Theodore de Laguna. 
The University of Michigan. 

Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetto puro. Memoria letta 
all' Accademia Pontaniana dal socio Benedetto Croce. Napoli, 
1905. — pp. 140. 
This book is a criticism of traditional doctrines in the field of logical 

theory, some of which are modified and others rejected. It is written in 
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an independent spirit and in an excellent style, and deserves to be carefully- 
studied by specialists in logic. 

The problem of logic is to inquire : In what consists so-called logical, 
intellectual, or rational thought ? What is its nature and mode of opera- 
tion ? But it is a speculative and not a psychological science. It is con- 
cerned, moreover, with the * form ' and not with the • matter ' of thought. 
Propositions in medicine differ in matter from propositions in law ; but in 
form they are the same. Hence to say that logic deals only with the 
* form ' of thought is the same as to say it deals with what is universal. 
But it does not imply, as is sometimes assumed, that • a logical affirmation 
may be formally true and materially false ; for, in the concrete, its form is 
inseparable from its matter.' The logic that would separate form and 
matter, the author designates as ' formalistic, ' to distinguish it from the 
' formal ' logic which he undertakes to expound. 

Distinctively logical thought presupposes nothing more than representa- 
tion ; in other words, representation constitutes the only antecedent condi- 
tion of thought in the logical sense of the term. Mere representation, 
therefore, in its immediateness, as not yet concept or • apperceived ' under 
any of the intellectual categories, is the datum of logic. In this respect, 
those are right who consider the * historical ' reality of a fact as a matter of 
indifference for logic ; and here is found, therefore, the partial truth of the 
assertion that thoughts may be logically true and materially false. That 
mere representation is the presupposition, and hence the point of departure 
for logical science, is in accord with the claim that language is this datum, 
provided language be understood in the broadest sense, not simply as ver- 
bal expression, but likewise as painting, sculpture, and music ; and also as 
not mere outward signs of any sort, but as * internal ' language as well ; 
and provided, furthermore, that language be not confounded with gram- 
mar. For language, in this broad sense, including every form of * expres- 
sion,' is identified by the author with representation (rappresentazione). 

The fundamental thesis of the book is that "the concept is the first and 
only logical form." Logic as a science, therefore, has for its subject-matter 
nothing but conception, or concepts. Indeed, it has not to do with all kinds 
of concepts even. Strictly speaking, it is the science only of 'pure' 
concepts, as distinguished from impure or pseudo-concepts. Pseudo-con- 
cepts are " representations which are forced to function as concepts," such 
as images of various kinds (the natural sciences operate chiefly with pseudo- 
concepts), but pure concepts are abstract thoughts, non-picturable universals, 
which, just because they are general and not individual, cannot, in any 
exact sense of the term, be represented or expressed by imagery. Indeed, 
it is an error to suppose that the pure concept requires an image at all, 
even as a mere symbol or vehicle. The mathematician who thinks the 
concept ' three ' or the concept • triangle ', and the philosopher who thinks 
the concept 'virtue', are under no absolute necessity of having before the 
mind a hand with three fingers spread, a blackboard with a triangle chalked 
upon it, or Curtius leaping into the chasm, as the case may be. 
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The question whether judgment or concept is the logical prius must be 
answered with reference to the various kinds of judgments. Aesthetic 
judgments do not fall within the sphere of logic at all ; neither do com- 
mands and questions. The present investigation, therefore, must ignore 
these altogether. In the case of the union of a universal predicate with a 
singular subject, the concept (universal) is evidently presupposed. In fact, 
this judgment could be shown to be nothing else than the complete thought 
of the universal. If judgment as exhibited in definition be regarded as the 
primitive logical fact, we may observe that definition, understood, not in 
its conventional form as designation of genus and difference, but in its true 
thought character, is identical with conception. 

As the logical judgment is thus reduced to " the concept itself in its con- 
creteness," so the syllogism is represented as nothing else than the thought 
of a concept. When conceived in its true form, as it appears in the dia- 
lectic of thought, the whole of syllogism consists in discovering the middle 
term (venatio medii) ; "and the middle term, relation between two con- 
cepts, is nothing but the thought of a new concept." What is judgment, 
if not the expression of universals and relations between universals, which 
relations are in turn also universals ? And what is reasoning, if not the 
expression of these same mental constructions ? Take, for example, the 
syllogism : Human beings are mortal ; children are human beings ; there- 
fore, children are mortal. In this "there is no other logical content than 
the systematic construction of the concept 'mortal,' which includes human 
beings, which in turn includes children." 

The author's estimate of what he calls the 'Aristotelian,' 'scholastic,' 
'syllogistic,' ' verbalistic,' or * formalistic ' logic, is reflected in the follow- 
ing expressions : " It is to be hoped that the time is not distant when this 
logic will be placed in the museum of philosophical teratology. But at 
present it is still so much alive, and so perniciously alive, that we are com- 
pelled to examine the monster somewhat, in order to point out to the in- 
attentive its misshapen members that inclose its * anima sciocca ' (insipid 
soul) — like Dante's Nembrotto." E. E. Powell. 

Miami University. 

Spinoza. Par Leon Brunschvicg. Deuxieme Edition, revue et aug- 

ment6e. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1906. — pp. ii, 235. 

For those desiring a comparatively brief commentary on Spinoza's 
thought, it is doubtful whether any work can be found more helpful than 
this. It is clear in exposition, keen in analysis, and sympathetic in tone. 
The author is occupied rather with elucidating the philosopher's meaning 
and showing how the different parts of his system are interrelated, than 
with criticising the basic assumptions on which his theory rests or weighing 
the value of the outcome of his teaching ; but from an interpretation so 
thorough, and for the most part so illuminative, the reader can readily 
obtain the necessary help towards forming for himself a fair judgment of 



